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GOOD WORDS.—XLIL. 


It will dawn upon us some fine day that little children 
are amazingly sensitive to ideals, and that they know 
without being told whether their fathers and mothers are 
supremely interested in making a living, in making a 
show, or in making a life. Rurus M. JonEs. 








COLERIDGE’S PRAYER. 


“Ere on my bed my limbs I lay, 
It hath not been my wont to pray 
With moving lips on bended knees; 
But silently, by slow degrees, 
My spirit I to love compose, 
In humble trust mine eyelids close, 
With reverential resignation, 
No wish conceived, no thought exprest, 
Only a sense of supplication,— 
A sense o’er all my soul imprest 
That I am weak, yet not unblest, 
Since in me, round me, everywhere, 
Eternal strength and wisdom are.” 





THE READING CIRCLE PLAN. 


The Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ 
Principles is now prepared to advise and encourage 
the formation of reading circles, pursuing a definite 
course, in accordance with the plan suggested in the 
report of the General Secretary presented to the Cen- 
tral Committee at the late meeting in Pendleton, Ind. 
It is felt that a better acquaintance with the history 
of our Society, and a knowledge of the relation which 
the Friendly movement has sustained to general so- 
cial and religious progress, will add to the respect of 
Friends themselves for our Society, and increase the 
interest of such outsiders as may join in the course. 

The course outlined may be followed by individ- 
uals, or by classes or associations working together, 
the latter plan being preferable. The reading courses, 
and the exercises in connection with them, may serve 
as partial programs for Young Friends’ Associations 
and other gatherings. 

The course of reading for the first year has been 
arranged as follows: “ George Fox, an Autobiogra- 
phy,” edited by Rufus Jones; “ A Short History of 
the English People,” by John Richard Green, from 
Chapter V. to Chapter X.; Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress ” and Milton’s “ Paradise Lost.” 

The order of reading in the course, with suggested 
programs, will be given in the quarterly periodical 
which it is proposed to publish in the interest of the 
reading circles. The recommended side readings will 
also be given in this periodical, so that all the litera- 
ture which members of the circle will need to pur- 





chase is the set of books listed below. These will be 
furnished to the members at the cost wholesale price, 
which is as follows: “‘ George Fox,” 2 vols., $2.40; 
“ Green’s History,” 90 cents; “ Paradise Lost,” 40 
cents; “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 40 cents. To this must 
be added the cost of transportation, which will vary 
from twenty-five cents to fifty cents. 

The reading course movement will be known as the 
Whittier Reading Cirele, each local organization to 
place such prefix before the general title as may seem 
best. Where the course is adopted by a Young 
Friends’ Association it should simply be known as the 
Whittier Reading Circle of that Association. 

A fee of twenty-five cents a year will be asked 
from individual members. A reading circle of ten 
or more members shall pay an annual fee of ten cents 
per member, the names and addresses of all members 
to be sent to the General Secretary when the mem- 
bership application is sent. Membership in such asso- 
ciation would render any further individual fee un- 
necessary. Young Friends’ Associations may adopt 
and pursue the course and become part of the Read- 
ing Circle without at all changing their organization. 

The quarterly publication will be furnished to all 
members without extra charge, the only payments of 
money required being the membership fee or fees and 
the purchase and transportation of the books men- 
tioned above. 

Each member of the circle will be expected to pass 
an examination at the end of each year, and will be 
furnished a certificate of merit if the examination is 
satisfactory. 

There should be an individual reading of the books 
even though the circle hold meetings for co-operative 
study, the parts to be read in common to be desig- 
nated or recommended in the quarterly. ‘“ Green’s 
History ” will be read in about four equal quarterly 
installments during the year, and the same is true of 
“ George Fox.” 

A co-operative use of books could be arranged in 
communities, so that each member would not be 
obliged to buy a set. It is probable that two sets of 
books for each circle of ten members in connection 
with the quarterly would be ample to serve the pur- 
pose, and possibly less than that. 

The committee is now ready for applications for 
membership, which should be addressed to the Gen- 
eral Secretary, Henry W. Wilbur, 140 North Fif- 
teenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. If checks or money 
orders in payment for membership are sent they 
should be addressed as above, but should be made 
payable to the committee’s treasurer, Susan W. Jan- 
ney. 

It will probably be necessary for some concerned 
Friend in each community to take an interest in the 
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establishment of circles. As soon as a reasonable 
number of applications for either personal or asso- 
ciated membership are received the quarterly will be 
issued and the work of the circles will begin. We 
trust that there will be a prompt response to this arti- 
cle and the work of the movement be inaugurated. 
All possible details will be given in the first number 
of the quarterly periodical, which will be issued as 
soon as the advance membership applications are re- 
ceived. Henry W. Wiser. 


AT THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
CONGRESS. 
[Letter from Emily P. Yeo, delegate to the Congress from 
Friends’ General Conference, and with her companions, Phebe 


Wright and Frances Baright, delegate from New York Yearly 
Meeting. ] 


Our mission as delegates to the International Peace 
Congress at Lucerne has been accomplished, with 
great satisfaction to ourselves we can truly say; with 
what advantage to the cause we cannot know. We 
do believe, however, that the “ mite” is of value in 
the treasury. We arrived in Lucerne at 8.30 p.m of 
the 15th, which gave opportunity for rest preparatory 
to opening of the Congress, and to see aswell the earn- 
cst effort of interested parties in various departments 
for the success of the Congress and the entertainment 
of its delegates. Second-day p.m., the 18th, we pre- 
sented our credentials at the Congress office, received 
tickets of admission, and cards giving each privilege 
of “une voix.” For the three we paid 20 francs 
($4). Third-day morning, the 19th, at half-past 9 
o’clock, Congress opened. It gave us great pleasure 
as we entered the building to be most cordially 
greeted by our dear friend, John Ashworth, of Man- 
chester, England, with whom we had many delightful 
opportunities for conversation upon subjects of mu- 
tual interest during the following five days. He gave 
full account of the reception of the message from our 
New York Yearly Meeting, and of his anxiety lest 
it should not be received in the spirit in which it was 
sent, followed by the assurance that through it all 
there was the leading of Providence. This naturally 
gave joy and satisfaction and in itself the evidence of 
being at the right time in the right place. Our friend 
Ashworth believes that there is promise of better re- 
lationship between our body of Friends and theirs in 
England, and all members of the Society of Friends 
everywhere, which we should individually and un- 
ceasingly strive to promote. 

The business of the Congress was conducted in the 
French language. Some of it (not all) was inter- 
preted into English and German. It was surprising, 
however, to find how much could be gathered from 
the bright, earnest faces of the men and women who 
were representing so many countries—all animated 
by the same spirit. The program for the opening ses- 
sion included speeches from the delegates and reports 
from the Bureau of Peace on the events of the year. 

The Baroness von Suttner, vice-president of the 
International Peace Bureau at Berne, was one of the 
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speakers. She was very enthusiastically received. 
She spoke in French and asked that no time be taken 
for interpretation, but stated that she had made ref- 
erence to the result of the Peace Conference in Amer- 
ica, which was very gratifying, but that we must re- 
member that there is still necessity for efforts in be- 
half of peace and arbitration, and because of what has 
been accomplished we may work with more confi- 
dence and more joy. There were many allusions to 
the noble efforts of our nation’s President, and we 
understood that a message of congratulation was to 
be sent him embodying expression of regret that the 
same results could not have been attained before the 
awful slaughter of life and unestimable loss in so 
many directions. 


Japan was not represented in the Congress. There 
were four delegates from Russia. Mr. J. Novicow, 
from Odessa, a member of the Commission, was 
prominently before us upon the platform, his heart 
evidently in the work. He strikingly resembles Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in appearance. 

Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, of Boston, a member 
of the Commission and delegate from the American 
Peace Society, gave an account of work accomplished 
in their organization, and of the many enthusiastic 
peace meetings held in various localities after the ad- 
journment of the Congress held at Boston last year. 
He reported a large increase in the membership of 
different societies and an extended interest in the 
cause throughout the United States. During a con- 
versation with Dr. Darby, of London, he mentioned 
that he was hoping to have opportunity to bring to 
the attention of the Congress the work of the Univer- 
sal Peace Union and its president, Alfred H. Love. 
Much that the English-speaking delegates were hope- 
ful of carrying was crowded out, and while it was evi- 
dent to many that valuable time was wasted, unity of 
feeling and purpose prevailed throughout. A very 
impressive exhibition of this feeling was given by 
Prof. Quidde, of Munich, a member of the Commis- 
sion from Germany, who was also their interpreter, 
and the venerable Frederic Passy, of Paris (now in 
his 84th year), who is so prominently connected with 
different societies for the promotion of peace princi- 
ples and the settlement of difficulties between nations 
by arbitration. After the expression from each of 
conditions existing between Germany and France, 
there followed the prolonged warm hand-clasp, and 
while we could not understand the words of M. Passy, 
the depth of feeling so plainly manifested, and which 
melted the strong men about him to tears, has left a 
lasting impression upon our memories. Much of in- 
terest was crowded into the closing session of the Con- 
gress and many things left undone. A cordial invita- 
tion was extended by Sr. Moneta to the Congress to 
hold the fifteenth session of the International Peace | 
Congress at Milan, Italy, which country he repre- 
sents. The invitation was accepted without dissent- 
ing voice. 

After the adjournment we bade farewell to our 
English Friends, John Ashworth, Joseph G. Alexan- 
der and others. We were informed by the wife of 
Dr. Richard H. Thomas (deceased), of Baltimore, 
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that there would be a Friends’ meeting held at the 
National Hotel on the following afternoon (First- 
day) at 5 o’clock, which we attended with great satis- 
faction. William Thompson and wife, from New 
Bedford, Mass., who were among the fifty-eight dele- 
gates to the Congress from America, were present at 
this meeting. They are expecting to spend some time 
in England. On Third-day, the 3d of Tenth month, 
a quarterly meeting is to be held at Devonshire 
House, London, which we hope to attend. During 
the week of Congress we formed the acquaintance of 
W. G. Hubbard and wife, who were delegates from 
the Peace Association of Friends in America, con- 
nected with Indiana Yearly Meeting (Orthodox) held 
in Richmond. : 

At the close of the program there was announced 
“A Public Assembly at the Léwengarten at 8 p.m.” 
We were a little late in reaching the place, and were 
somewhat surprised to find the hall, which would 
probably seat one thousand people, was already filled. 
Men and women were seated at small tables where 
beer and wines wre being served, and many of the 
former were smoking. ‘The Baroness von Suttner 
was addressing the assembly, and it was interesting 
to see the quiet attention given her under conditions 
so foreign to anything we are accustomed to. 

The Baroness spoke in German. Flowers were 
given her as she concluded. She was followed by one 
of the orators of the week, Emile Arnaud, who ad- 
dressed his hearers in French. Good seed was appar- 
ently being sown upon good ground. It would indeed 
be gratifying to be able to pass on to others something 
of the inspiration gained by sharing in such feasts as 
these occasions afford. 

Among the many pleasant acquaintances made was 
that of Mrs. Hyacinthe Loyson. She introduced her- 
self to us, and was inclined to be very social. She told 
us of the work she and her husband, “ Pere Hya- 
cinthe ” were engaged in for the benefit of humanity, 
and particularly for women of foreign countries; 
spoke of their interest in Friends, and said they were 
quite in accord with Friends’ views upon religious 


subjects. Men oe 


MISTAKEN FEAR OF MISTAKES. 


There is risk at every step in life. We cannot es- 
cape that; but we can choose whether we will let the 
risk in doing right hold us back from making any 
attempt. The fear of making a mistake is a healthy 
fear so far as it steadies our judgment; it is a block 
on our progress if it holds up when we ought to act. 
“Don’t you forget,” said a keen-headed Christian 
business man when a friend referred to him as one 
who never made a mistake, “ that the man who never 
makes a mistake never makes anything else,—and 
I’m not Oslerized yet!” The worst mistake may be 
the unwillingness to risk a mistake. The man who is 
willing to make a few mistakes while doing his best 
is most likely to earn the reputation of never making 
a mistake.—Sunday School Times. 


a  —————————————— 
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A HOLIDAY OF SERVICE. 
[Taken from The Friend (London) for Tenth month 6th.] 


It seems a long time ago, and yet it was but at last 
yearly meeting [London, held at Leeds] that 
one or two of us talked of a little company 
of Friends who might go for a walking tour 
together amongst the northern hills, to seek out 
some of the ancient homes of Quakerism and hold 
meetings for worship in the old meeting houses. . . . 
Plans quickly grew, and presently it seemed that a 
large number would gladly join in this holiday of ser- 
Ve 8.3.3 

Now that we have returned from our journey it is 
hard to say how much it has meant to all of us. The 
knowledge that we were each one of threescore com- 
rades sharing a common aim, and supported by the 
sympathy of a wider number of absent men and 
women, had helped us as we set out. But we had 
hardly anticipated the warmth of welcome which 
came to us as we went on our way, and perhaps had 
scarcely dared to hope for the earnestness of the in- 
terest which an attempt to set forth the simple 
Quaker message aroused. 

Thankful as we were from day to day for the fore- 
thought and the hard work of our secretary and fel- 
low pilgrim, who had planned each tour and covered 
the ground first himself, we learned to see how much 
wise organization which leaves full freedom to the 
guidance of the hour, may do for the presentation of 
truth. We came to realize how living are the ideals 
which our fathers strove to live by and make known, 
which we have as yet expressed so faultily,—and how 
wide is the circle of those to whom they make appeal, 
if they be but expressed in the language of to-day. 

We learned from each other the joy of true com- 
radeship, and tried to share it with those whom we 
met. And as we thought of the freedom and sincer- 
ity, the fellowship in joy and sorrow, the desire to 
serve others for their sake as brothers, which marked 
the early Friends, we felt humbled at the thought of 
our own weakness and need, and inspired with earn- 
est desire to live more faithfully in the life and power 
of the Master who made them what they were. We 
came back drawn nearer to each other, nearer to 
many who had need of help, and nearer, too, may we 
not thankfully say, to the only Source of all strength 
and life. 

The first collective gathering of “ Trampers ” was 
in the Library at the Low Hall, Scalby. None who 
were there will forget the sense of human need, and 
of divine help for such need, which was then real- 
ized. Some of those about to set out had been acutely 
feeling the responsibility of the service, and had per- 
haps been too little trusting in the sufficiency of him 
who had inspired the idea of the “ Tramp.” To these 
especially, the meeting and two helpful letters sent 
to each “ Tramper ” before the start, meant a great 
deal. In one of these letters the following words 
occur: 

“ Tf in all our meetings we can present a true spirit 
of fellowship, in that alone we may hand on help to 
folk who are hungering for it. Through all let us 
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trust in the real presence of Christ’s living Spirit, and 
seek to appeal from the conventional and external, to 
inward reality, recognizing that all search after truth 
is search after God. Surely there will come to us, 
and to those who gather with us, a call to apply in our 
lives all that we know of the best and highest, in hon- 
est endeavor to put to proof the teaching and the 
spirit of Jesus in the details of every-day life... . 
Some of us may perhaps feel that with the best will 
to be of use we have nothing we ourselves can give to 
help; yet it may be that just this expression of this 
sense of need which other seekers share, may help 
them a stage further on their road. If we achieve 
nothing more than to have aroused a deeper spiritual 
hunger, a greater desire for truth and for God’s pres- 
ence in our lives, our pilgrimage will not have been 
made in vain.” 

Each party appointed a “ Scribe,” and it is to these 
Friends that we owe the following accounts. Each 
one reveals the living concern felt by the trampers in 
their work, but it will be noticed that this is not al- 
ways prominently put. The deepest things are least 
easy to express in words, and so it comes to pass that 
the pure joy of living in fellowship with others, of 
tramping through dale and over moor has received 
the most emphasis. T. Epmunp Harvey. 


THE WENSLEYDALE TRAMP. 


The Nidderdale and Osmotherley sections, as well 
as our own, met . . . at Thirsk [20 miles northwest 
of York], on the occasion of the York Monthly Meet- 
ing, on Wednesday afternoon, the 13th, and were 
most warmly received and entertained by local 
Friends. . 

We started from Thirsk market-place on a brilliant 
September morning, eleven of us, comprising por- 
tions of the Wensleydale and Nidderdale sections of 
the Tramp, feeling the responsibility of what we had 
set our hands to, but with only hazy ideas of how we 
were to accomplish the purpose, inspired by the living 
fervor of the Sealby Summer School, and made glad 
by the hearty send-off of the Friends who had just 
wished us God-speed. The wagonette took us to Tan- 
field, picturesquely placed on the river Ure, which 
we followed through Mickley Woods by Hack Fall 
to Masham [12 miles west of Thirsk]. At one of the 
villages, in the early afternoon, we passed a quaint 
chapel, and an impromptu meeting was suggested, 
but the folk were at market and we walked on. Later 
an old fellow with a scythe greeted us: “ You’re a 
foine looking lot of young fellows! What are ye up 
to? Quakers? Them that’s nowt to say!” and he 
shook his head as he went to his work. In due course 
we came to the parting of the ways with the Nidder- 
dale Tramps, and left them, singing— 

We've ranged the moors and hills together, 
Faced heavy rain and sunny weather; 


And now where’er our path may lead, 
Through storm or shine, we'll wish “ God speed.” 


In our own party the following were with us dur- 
ing the whole or part of the time: A. H. Taylor, 
S. W. Meyer, A. N. Brayshaw, Ronald Hodgkin, 
J. J. Wood, A. B. Brown, W. E. Wilson, H. W. Ed- 


mundson, Alfred Graveson, F, H. Graveson, T. H. 
Rowntree, Arnold Whiting and Sidney Rowntree. 

At Bedale [10 miles northwest of Thirsk] “ them 
that’s nowt to say ” found a tongue in the town hall. 
The meeting was small, in all about thirty-five, but it 
was a real Friends’ meeting, and the deputation re- 
turned to their lodging refreshed and inspired. The 
advertised subject was “ Christ and Modern Life,” 
and its simplest interpretation would seem to be 
found in the real presence of Christ in our modern 
meetings for worship. A long conference with folk 
interested in the Adult School followed. 

The next day the sun was shining, and we had a 
beautiful walk, via Jervaulx Abbey, to Leyburn. At 
Jervaulx one of the younger members read to us in 
the Chapter House, selecting the twelfth chapter of 
Romans. A warm welcome awaited us at Leyburn 
{10 miles on, west]. The Wesleyan chapel was 
placed at our disposal, and nearly two hundred people 
joined us in the evening, in our simple worship there. 
We had choir and organ, and we sang some of Whit- 
tier’s hymns, feeling—churchmen, Quakers and Wes- 
leyans alike—the peculiar appropriateness of the 
lines: 

O Lord, and Master of us all, 
Whate’er our name or sign, 

We own Thy sway, we hear Thy call, 
We test our lives by Thine. 

The times of silence at these meetings brought us 
an answer to the message we tried to deliver, and we 
felt that Christ was indeed his own gospel. 

The party was increased by some arrivals for the 
week-end, and on Saturday, when there were no meet- 
ings, we enjoyed a glorious walk over the hills from 
Askrigg to Hawes [10 miles on, west], where we 
completed arrangements for a whole group of meet- 
ings on the Sunday, at Hawes, Apperset, Bainbridge, 
Counterset and Carperby, eight gatherings in all. 
From the reports which have come in, all these meet- 
ings seem to have been well attended. Half the peo- 
ple in this district were Friends in former times, and 
most of the folk we met with were either descended 
from Friends or related to them. . . . 

A most enjoyable holiday ended at Bainbridge 
Monthly Meeting, where we had an impressive clos- 
ing meeting and the kindest of welcomes. However 
feebly the “ Tramps ” performed their part, they cer- 
tainly feel that they have taken away from these 
north country dales some experiences which will 
dwell in their lives. S. W. M. 


THE NIDDERDALE TRAMP, 


Only four members of this party met at Thirsk on 
Wednesday evening, viz.: Arnold S. Rowntree, Ed- 
win Gilbert, Francis L. P. Sturge and E. Mitford 
Abraham. The meetings at Thirsk, Friends’ warm 
hospitality there, and the progress of the Wensley- 
dale and our own section as far as Hack Fall, have 
already been chronicled. We were sorry to part with 
our friends of “ Tramp No. 1,” but were gladdened 
by the presence of John William Hall and Herbert 
Meake, of Thirsk, as we walked on to Ripon, via the 
remains of Mowbray Castle, and through the quaint 
village of Grewelthorpe. 
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At Ripon [10 miles southwest of Thirsk] we were 
joined by William C. Braithwaite and Bertram F. 
Crosfield, who were with us for the rest of the 
“Tramp.” J. Stephenson Rowntree, from Harrow- 
gate, came over for the evening, and we had a well- 
attended meeting in the Victoria Hall, at which Ar- 
nold 8. Rowntree gave an address on “ The Need of 
Reality in Religion.” After the meeting several of 
us met at the Bradford Cafe to explain what an Adult 
School is to men who had attended the meeting. 

We were sorry to have to part with F. L. Sturge, 
who had to return to York to resume his duties at 
Bootham; our two Thirsk Friends also went home. 
Friday morning was beautifully fine, and the party 
was augmented by J. I. Oldcorne and his:son, of 
Ripon, during our walk through the beautiful 
grounds of Studley Royal to Fountains Abbey and 
Sawley village. After a rest the “ Trampers” con- 
tinued their walk through open moorland country to 
Brimham Rocks, and then down into Nidderdale, 
eventually arriving at Pateley Bridge [10 miles 
southwest of Ripon], where we were joined by Jos- 
eph Smithson, F. H. Clibborn and Norman Whiting. 
A small meeting was held in the Wesleyan room. 

Our third day was spent in an adventurous ride on 
the light railway, constructed by the Bradford Cor- 
poration, as a means of communication between the 
North Eastern Railway at Pateley Bridge and the 
new reservoir, now being made at Angram, thirteen 
miles away. We had a long wait at the small village 
of Lofthouse, and took advantage of this delay to 
have lunch with a number of unemployed workmen, 
who were on their way to the reservoir. They ap- 
peared very thankful for the refreshment, which was 
freely distributed, and one of our number took the 
opportunity of addressing a few words to them. We 
arrived at our destination safely, though our clothes 
were considerably burnt by the showers of cinders 
falling on us in the open truck, and merely had time 
for a short ramble before returning to Angram, 
where live about four hundred navvies, employed on 
the reservoir. A small open-air meeting was held, 
and Edwin Gilbert was left behind to see what pros- 
pects there were of starting an Adult School. We 
afterwards heard that he had a good meeting amongst 
the men in the canteen, and next morning (Sunday) 
a promising Adult School was held. The rest of us 
returned to Pateley Bridge, and later on left by 
train for Harrowgate, where Percy Kaye joined us. 

Joseph Smithson, F. H. Clibborn and E. M. Abra- 
ham, however, detrained at Darley, with a view to 
kolding a meeting next morning in the old meeting 
house, which has not been regularly used during the 
last fourteen years. The night was gloriously fine, 
with full moon, and the weary trampers went from 
cottage to cottage encouraging the villagers to come 
to the meeting. We were greatly struck with the 
happy little homes and the bright faces that greeted 
us at the cottage doors. All seemed glad to think that 
the old form of worship was going to be revived, and 
many promised to come. Next morning, at 10.30, 
worshipers came from all quarters to sit “ after the 
manner of Friends” in the quaint little building. 


The impressive silence was broken by several com- 
munications, which we trust were helpful to many of 
the congregation present, numbering about sixty. 
Afterwards we had pleasant chats with some of those 
who had attended meeting, and from what was said 
we conclude that the whole district is very ripe for 
Quakerism. 

Going down the Nidd Valley to Harrowgate [10 
miles south of Ripon], we passed through the pictur- 
esque villages of Birstwith and Hampsthwaite, at the 
former of which we called on the only Friend in the 
district, an invalid, who seemed cheered by our visit. 
All the meetings at Harrowgate were well attended. 
W. C. Braithwaite addressed a large congregation at 
the “Spa,” followed at 8 o’clock by another good 
meeting at Knaresborough, in which Arnold S. Rown- 
tree and Edwin Gilbert took part. The next morning 
four of us visited the Roman remains at Borough- 
bridge and Aldborough, preparatory to our Reunion 


at Bootham School, York. E. M. A. 
(To be continued. ) 


GEORGE BANCROFT’S “ LEARNED 
WOMAN.” 


There is a passage in one of George Bancroft’s let- 
ters, now being published in Scribner's Magazine, 
which shows how uncommon women of learning were 
a hundred years ago. In a letter written from Gat- 
tingen in 1818 he thus describes the unusual educa- 
tion given to a daughter by a German father who was 
disappointed in not having a son: 

“ Behold, I have seen a wonder! A learned woman, 
modest, & who once might have been handsome; a 
learned woman, Doctor of Philosophy, Master of 
Arts, & one of the best-informed men in the place. 

(Her father) educated her completely as a 
boy, employing her constantly with her books. As 
she was really possessed of a vast deal of mind, she 
made great proficiency, & he determined that she 
should join the University. This she actually did; 
attending lectures, going like the rest of the students 
with her portfolio under her arm, & differing from 
them only in this, that she was exceedingly handsome, 
& wore petticoats. Her conduct, however, was so 
perfectly pure and modest that she never received the 
least indignity, nor was her character ever impeached. 
After becoming in this way uncommonly learned, her 
father said she must take a degree. This, too, she did, 
acquitting herself undoubtedly with great honour in 
the Latin extemporary disputation & of course re- 
ceived, bona fide, a doctor’s degree. 

“ Shortly after this, to escape this unnatural mode 
of life, she married & removed to Liibeck; her hus- 
band failed to a large amount, & she removed to Gét- 
tingen. Here she lives at present, & was visited a 
great deal, but now she is getting on in life, & on ac- 
count of frequent ill health sees not much company. 
In her character and conversation she is irreproach- 
able, & from a long acquaintance with her, I am told, 
one would never hear a word from her that would 
betray her learning.” 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


THE LINE OF WORK FOR FRIENDS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


Tue Friends’ Associations, whether under the 
name of Young Friends’ Association or without the 
“young,” have come to be a firmly established part 
of the organization of the Society of Friends. They 
have spread so that there is hardly a meeting thor- 
oughly alive to its opportunities and responsibilities 
that has not been reached. The movement having 
its first impulse no doubt from the young people’s 
society movement of the churches rapidly spread 
without much planning. It was one of those popular 
movements that spread of itself, as we are accustomed 
-to say, rather than as the result of deliberate human 
contriving. If, however, it was in some sense a part 
of the movement of which the Christian Endeavor, 
the Epworth League, the Baptist Young People are 
the most conspicuous examples, but which made itself 
felt in or was imitated by every smallest sect calling 
itself Christian, and even beyond the borders of the 
Christian bodies, the Friends’ Association move- 
ment has not been in any sense an imitator of these. 

The true work of such associations, as is being 
pointed out by the more courageous of the leaders of 
the young people’s society movement, is educational. 
The young people’s society should not simply hold 
their separate devotional meetings, for there is no 
reason why the young people should worship apart 
from the older. This is the one thing that old and 
young can do together. There should be nothing ap- 
proaching a separateness along lines of age in the de- 
votional meetings of a religious body. But there is a 
work for the church to do besides holding meetings 
for worship. There is educational work to do in addi- 
tion to the First-day school work and that of the day 
schools. Besides this there is an educational activity 
that in the churches and in our meetings has been al- 
lowed to go too much at loose ends. Our meetings 
make a specialty of engaging in philanthropic work. 
If we are to do this to the best purpose we need to 
study social conditions. We need to understand the 
needs of those about us, and we need to study the best 
methods of going about the work of uplifting and im- 
proving. Again, we need to study the history and 
literature of our religion. There is very serious study 
along many lines that we must carry on if we are to 
do the work of our religious society with as much 
earnestness and effectiveness as we do the work of the 
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commercial world. Too long have we left these lines 
of study to take care of themselves. 

This seems to be the peculiar field of work of the 
Friends’ Associations. It need not be Young Friends’ 
Associations, unless there are no older Friends who 
wish to join in such study. The work that our asso- 
ciations did from the beginning was to take up the 
history of our Society and the study of our discipline. 
These were things we needed to study. Later we have 
felt that we have come to a standstill, and some asso- 
ciations have even given up and dropped out of line. 
There seemed to be nothing to do. Others are asking 
themselves the question, What are Friends Associa- 
tions for? The Philadelphia Association has ar- 
ranged for a series of meetings to extend through the 
winter on the general subject, “ The Scope of Friends’ 
Association Activity.” The relation of the associa- 
tion to the meeting, and its philanthropic, First-day 
school and other activities are to be taken up. There 
is to be discussion of the relation of a meeting to the 
social life of its members, its relation to literature and 
art, to the social conditions of the meeting neighbor- 
hood and to civic and political interests. 

Such a searching inquiry ought to be very fruit- 
ful. It will be found that the associations of the 
earlier days were quite on the right track. The asso- 
ciation is the educational arm of the meeting. The 
study of the history and literature and discipline of 
the Society was just the work for the associations to 
set about. When any association feels that it has 
come to a standstill in that, let it simply turn to other 
lines of study, such as will be in the direction of mak- 
ing the meeting to which it belongs more effective in 
its work as a religious and social center. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

The “Interchurch Conference on Federation ” it 
seems is not to be interchurch after all; it is only to 
be a conference of a certain select kind of churches. 
A theological test is to be applied in such a way that 
the very churches that stand peculiarly for the unsec- 
tarian principles in American religious life, and which 
have been foremost in all efforts for Christian unity, 
are to be excluded. Such Christians as Edward 
Everett Hale are not to be welcomed. Says the chair- 
man of the committee on meetings: “ If this were a 
humanitarian question—relating to the procuring of 
uniform divorce laws, for instance, or the suppression 
of the sale of liquor—why, the Unitarians would be 
made welcome, but it is to be a federation of purely 
evangelistic bodies, so that the Unitarians could 
hardly expect to be associated with us.” If certain 
kinds of Christian churches are not to be welcome, 
then why announce an Interchurch Conference that 
all would be interested in, and then compel us to with- 
draw our interest by making it only a Conference of 
Evangelical Churches after all. 


Dr. William W. Birdsall, principal of the Philadel- 
phia High School for Girls, has been made president 
of the Philadelphia Teachers’ Association, to sueceed 
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Franklin 8. Edmonds.: In addressing the teachers, he 
said that under the new school system, which will be 
inaugurated the first of next year, the whole teach- 
ing force will be given increased dignity and power. 
In place of being recognized as teachers of a small 
area, defined by ward lines, all will hereafter be 
teachers of the whole city. With such improved con- 
ditions he urged the teachers to appreciate fully the 
necessity of broadening and deepening their work so 
that it might stand for the betterment of the schools, 
and thus aid in carrying out the purposes of the act 
creating the new system. 


President Roosevelt has held a conference with 
representatives of Yale, Harvard and Princeton in re- 
gard to football, in which it was agreed “ to carry out 
in letter and in spirit the rules of the game relating 
to roughness, holding and foul play.” It is also 
asserted that the President desires “a gentleman’s 
agreement ” among the coaches not to offer money in- 
ducements at any of the large universities for men to 
become students merely because they excel in foot- 
ball, but to encourage a strictly amateur sport. 


Ex-Senator Cannon, of Utah, a former member of 
the Mormon Church, is addressing a series of anti- 
polygamy meetings in Philadelphia, held in the dif- 
ferent churches. At the conclusion of a meeting in 
the Olivet Presbyterian Church many of the congre- 
gation affixed their signatures to a petition addressed 
to Senators Penrose and Knox, asking them “ to vote 
in committee and on the floor of the Senate for the 
expulsion of Reed Smoot from the Senate of the 
United States.” 


A New York bank has required every man in its 
service to sign an agreement that he will not even 
enter any place where intoxicants are sold, and it is 
said that its officers are seriously thinking of extend- 
ing the pledge to make it apply to any place where 
stocks or produce are sold on margin. Action similar 
to this has been taken by many corporations, but it 
would be much fairer and more effective if the em- 
ployers who issue such orders invariably set the ex- 
ample of abstaining from intoxicants and from all 
forms of gambling. 


At the twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Humane Association, recently held in Philadel- 
phia, it was decided to introduce into several State 
legislatures laws making the wearing of birds or parts 
of birds a finable offence. President Roosevelt was 
commended for not allowing the docking of horses’ 
tails in the White House stables. Thanks were voted 
to Secretary Wilson, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, for enforcing the law compelling shippers of cat- 
tle to feed them every twenty-four hours. 

Philadelphia has been visited by two reformers of 
note who are much interested in the suecess of the 
City Party. Lincoln Steffens says that he was cor- 
rect in characterizing Philadelphia as “ corrupt,” but 
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that events have proved that her citizens are far from 
being “contented” with the existing corruption. 
Governor Folk, of Missouri, addressed a monster 
meeting in the Academy of Music in the interests of 
good government. He spoke of the letters of thanks 
he had received from people of all classes for enfore- 
ing the laws in Missouri, and said that one letter from 
a wife rejoicing over a husband from whom tempta- 
tion had been removed, weighed more with him than 
the disapproval of 10,000 corrupt men. This state- 
ment, and others like it, were greeted with enthusi- 
astic applause. While enthusiasm for the right is 
very desirable the reformers should guard against 
everything savoring of the mob spirit. Those who 
stand for law enforcement must first of all be law 
abiding. 


Edward M. Paxson, ex-Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania, died on the 12th inst., 
at his home in Buckingham Township, Bucks County, 
Pa., aged 82 years. He was the son of Thomas and 
Ann Johnson Paxson, prominent members of Buck- 
ingham Monthly Meeting. He was educated in 
Friends’ schools, and early showed a literary inclina- 
tion. He was engaged in journalism several years be- 
fore he entered upon the study of law. The record 
made by him as judge, in both the lower and higher 
courts, is so well known that it need not be enlarged 
upon here. Although he withdrew from the Society 
of Friends and joined another religious denomina- 
tion, he always held Friends in high esteem. In 
memory of his father and mother he built and pre- 
sented to Bucks Quarterly Meeting the substantial 
stone building in Newtown, Pa., used as the Friends’ 
Boarding Home. 





FRIENDS IN MARYLAND POLITICS. 


The State elections in Maryland, which occur 
Eleventh month 6th, possess an unusual interest for 
Friends this year. The main point at issue is the pro- 
posed Constitutional Amendment, generally known 
as the “ Poe Amendment.” This measure proposes 
in substance to disfranchise the negro. In order to 
avoid open refutation of the Fifteenth Amendment, 
it provides for a so-called educational qualification. 
The right of any man to vote is to be ascertained by 
the registration officials, who question the applicant 
upon the meaning of clauses of the State Constitu- 
tion. The Democratic party platform announced, in 
Baltimore a few days ago, lays bare the real intention 
of the amendment, namely, the disfranchisement of 
the colored man. Their appeal is addressed wholly 
to prejudice. 

Friends see in this action a decided step backward. 
They believe it to be unconstitutional in spirit, 
though equally defiant State constitutional amend- 
ments have been made in other Southern States. 
Thoroughly aroused to the necessity for immediate 
action, Baltimore Monthly Meeting (Western Dis- 
trict) has adopted a protest, which has been placed in 
the hands of the Republican Campaign Committee, 
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and will be published in every Republican paper in 
the State, and in as many other papers as will take 
it. A large issue of circulars will follow the newspa- 
per publication. We appeal to all Friends to bring 
all possible influence to bear against the passage of a 
measure intended to thwart public opinion, and to 
make Maryland elections a hollow sham. The protest 
follows. 
AGAINST DISFRANCHISEMENT IN MARYLAND. 


“The Baltimore Monthly Meeting of the Society 
of Friends (Park Avenue), believing it to be the duty 
of religious bodies throughout the State to protest 
against all attacks upon the purity of the ballot, takes 
this method of expressing its condemnation of the 
proposed amendment of the Constitution of Mary- 
land. 

“We believe this measure to be wrong in all es- 
sential points. 

“Its supporters raise the false cry of negro domi- 
nation, again fanning the flames of race antipathy. 
It is essentially a substitution of prejudice in the 
place of reason and humanity. 

“ Its passage we believe to immediately foreshadow 
partisan boards of registration. Any educational 
qualification that depends for its enforcement upon 
the discretion of such a board of registration is 
clearly wrong. Wrong in that it promises the loss of 
personal liberty to thousands of our citizens, white 
and black, and wrong again in that it must unavoid- 
ably tend to debase the registration officers them- 
selves. 

“ Maryland has suffered much from dark election 
practices. These days have happily passed. The 
present proposition is recognized as an attempt of for- 
merly powerful corruptionists to again thwart public 
opinion. 

“Let the public-spirited citizenship of Maryland 
think well before it sanctions a measure that must 
make our elections mere idle ceremonies. 

“Our activity in this matter iswholly divorced from 
any party affiliation. This protest is made in the 
name of common justice and broad humanity. 

“ At its regular meeting, held Tenth month 4th, 
the Baltimore Monthly Meeting of the Society of 
Friends (Park Avenue) directs that the foregoing 
statement be published as an expression of its pro- 
test, hoping thereby to be helpful in preserving the 
integrity of the suffrage in the Commonwealth.” 


Epwarp C. WItson. 


We must inspire pupils with the will to do. We 
must breathe into them such a spirit of civic right- 
ousness, such an ideal of exalted patriotism as will 
make the corporate bandit of commerce as guilty as 
the lone highwayman, and render truth as sacred in 
public as in private life. We must instill into their 
very blood— 

“*The austere virtues strong to save, 


The honor proof to place or gold, 
The manhood never bought nor sold.’” 


—Western School Journal. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


A flying trip was made the other day to the Hud- 
son valley, above Albany, the town which was the 
writer’s birthplace being visited. One is quite apt to 
be partial to the land of his birth, and yet we are not 
conscious of exaggeration when speaking of the 
autumnal loveliness which characterizes the face of 
nature in this locality. The mountain sides are 
painted with colors which the artist could not repro- 
duce. The evergreen of hemlock and pine is mingled 
with red and yellow and purple, representing the fan- 
tastic tricks which Jack Frost has played with the 
foliage. The grassy hillsides and intervals are nearly 
as green as in springtime, while the bountiful harvest 
of corn in the shock gives an air of prosperity to the 
scene, the whole presenting a picture literally as fair 
as Whittier’s “ Garden of the Lord.” For the writer 
it is a land of precious memories. The community 
has been Friendly for more than a century; it was an 
oasis in a pro-slavery desert early in the history of 
the great reform. One of the first anti-slavery so- 
cieties in eastern New York was organized from dis- 
tressingly small beginnings by Esther Wilbur, in the 
brick meeting house at North Easton, but against the 
opposition of the “‘ wise and prudent ” in the Society. 
In Greenwich, an adjoining town, the lamented 
Aaron M. Powell attended his first anti-slavery con- 
vention, and put on the harness of a consecrated ser- 
vice, the wearing of which became its own exceeding 
great reward. Easton is one of the places where the 
impulse and inspiration of a revised and timely 
Friendly faith would be equal to the moral and spir- 
itual uplift of the community. The people are there 
in number as of yore, but they have not in the main 
found religious fellowship elsewhere, and need that 
which we believe our Society could best give. A con- 
secrated saving remnant holds the meeting, the First- 
day School and the Friends’ Association in working 
shape. The Friendly standard is there, and we can 
only hope that some way of getting the people to re- 
pair to it may be devised. 


* *+ & 


On Seventh-day afternoon the New York Monthly 
Meeting met in Brooklyn, with the usual attendance. 
A concern appeared in the meeting that one of the 
queries for the meeting of ministers and elders might 
be amended. The second query now reads: “ Are 
they careful to labor faithfully to maintain our disci- 
pline and not to screen their families from its opera- 
tion?” It was felt that the last part of the query was 
superfluous and not desirable. That is, that to inti- 
mate that ministers and elders could screen their 
families from the operation of the discipline was felt 
to be an error, and an implication that they would or 
might attempt to do it an injustice. The amendment 
of this query was left to a committee, which will un- 
doubtedly see that the matter reaches the yearly 
meeting in due form. It was decided that the meet- 
ing, which has been held on First-day afternoon in 
New York, should be discontinued, and such will be 
the result if the quarterly meeting concurs in the 
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action of the monthly meeting. The scattered resi- 
dence of the Friends who are interested in the New 
York Meeting renders it practically impossible for 
but a few of them to attend the afternoon gathering. 
The discontinuance of this meeting should not be con- 
sidered a declining interest in the Society by the 
Friends of New York. 


%* & 


Making an evening trip from Jersey City to Phila- 
delphia, we fell in with a detachment of soldiers on 
their way to Pittsburg. A feeling of sadness pos- 
sessed the observer as he saw the tangible evidences 
of moral abandon and dissipation in the practices of 
these soldiers in the very flower of their manhood. 
They seemed to be unduly unmindful of the rights of 
others, attempting to make a smoking car of the 
coach against the protest of the conductor, and vitia- 
ting the atmosphere with the fumes from whiskey 
flasks and whiskey breaths, punctuating it all with 
frequent bursts of profanity. Ours, however, was not 
to condemn, but rather to know the reason why, and 
it appeared that perhaps these young men are more 
sinned against than sinning. Taken from the whole- 
some restraints of home, to become ostensibly the 
nation’s material defenders, it is a question whether 
the Government gives them the moral environment 
and the helpful surroundings which will tend to make 
them even ideal soldiers, admitting that any part of 
our manhood should be turned aside from the na- 
tion’s industries to learn the art of war. Our so-called 


Christian civilization has a whole lot to learn regard- 
ing its duty, not only to its defective and criminal 
classes, but to those whom it solicits for unusual and 


abnormal service. Just as the virtuous alone are 
free, so are the loving alone the daring, and the mor- 
ally healthy alone safely forceful, even on the physi- 
eal side. 

& &% & 

' First-day was spent at Kennett Square, the birth- 
place of Bayard Taylor, and the center in ante-bellum 
days of some of the distracting developments that 
characterized the abolition movement. Still there is 
a nice meeting at Kennett, a good First-day School, 
and a Young Friends’ Association, which under the 
presidency of Frederick Brown should have promise 
in it. In the evening a meeting was addressed under 
the auspices of this Association, and it is hoped that 
influences were set at work which will make the Asso- 
ciation more vigorous than it has been. Just a few 
miles away is Longwood, the headquarters of the Pro- 
gressive Friends, a movement which still annually 
occupies the soil, which meant much half a century 
ago, but which could not have been possible but for 
the conservatism of our Society. The disownment 
mill ground frequent and large grists in those days. 
It is said that at one time thirty members of that 
monthly meeting were forced from the Society for 
their too aggressive abolitionism. It is quite possible 
that there were right-hand as well as left-hand errors 
in that period, but the fact remains the same, that 
the Society still suffers because of the easy way in 
which we disowned forceful Friends for radicalism, 
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and what was at the worst simply indiscretion, regard- 
ing the dominant reform of the period. A worthy 
woman at Kennett, the other night, whose value to 
the Society is undisputed, but who is not a member, 
in just a word demonstrated how long the effect of a 
mistake may live. It was suggested that she should 
come into full fellowship with us, when she said with 
an evident show of feeling, “ But thee knows they 
disowned both my grandfather and my father.” It 
is, however, a cause of rejoicing that a broader relig- 
ious conception and a kindlier toleration now char- 
acterizes our Society in all of its movements. In that 
spirit the unpleasant in our yesterdays may be forgot- 
ten and forgiven, while we unitedly and enthusiasti- 
cally promote the principles of Quakerism to meet the 
growing need of twentieth century conditions. 


. W. We 


ISOLATED FRIENDS IN SIX WESTERN 
CITIES. 

Upon returning the appended minute the following 
statement of the service therein indicated was made 
to the monthly meeting that issued it. The minute 
is as follows: 

“At the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, held 
Sixth month 21st, 1905. 

“Our friend, Samuel S. Ash, a minister in unity with us, 
informed this meeting that he had a prospect, in company with 
his wife, Sarah J. Ash, of visiting Seattle, Wash., and some 
other western cities, and desired our judgment in reference to 
attending and appointing meetings as way may open among 
Friends and others during the summer. Unity and sympathy 


were expressed with his concern, and he is set at liberty to at- 
tend thereto as best wisdom may direct. 


“ Signed on behalf of the meeting, 
“ JosepH E. Hatnes, Clerk.” 

Joined by our cousin, Annie Bell Storm, of New 

York, and our sister, Elisa H. Schofield, we left 
3road Street Station, Seventh month 5th, and soon 
found good company on the Pullman—Catharine 
Shipley, of Philadelphia; Joel Bean, of San Jose, 
Cal., with his granddaughter, Anna Cox, just from 
Westtown School; also Elizabeth Smith, daughter of 
the late Dr. Albert H. and Emily Kaighn Smith, all 
bound for the Pacific coast, with tickets similar to our 
own by the Canadian Pacific Railroad. 

These congenial friends, together with the pleasant 
weather and the beautiful surroundings en route, 
made the trip of five days one to be long remembered. 

Arriving at Seattle, Seventh month 10th, we were 
met by our son, Henry C. Ash, who took us to his 
home, where we four were soon comfortably quar- 
tered. A night and a day of rest and refreshment put 
us in condition for seeing the city, and we commenced 
by taking a boat ride to the head of Lake Washing- 
ton, occupying four or five hours. Next day I walked 
down town with Henry and interviewed the city edi- 
tor of the Seattle Times regarding the holding of 
some religious meetings after the manner of the East- 
ern Friends. A notice was printed, some postal cards 
addressed, some chairs engaged, and a vacant room on 
the first floor of “ The Philadelphia,” 1420 Boylston 
Avenue, was utilized. Meetings were held there on 
three successive First-day mornings, with about 
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eighteen or twenty in attendance, mostly different 
persons each time. A few were Friends and others 
neighbors of our son’s family. Later we held a meet- 
ing at Tacoma, in the Music Hall there, with an at- 
tendance of about thirty or thirty-five. The Philips 
brothers and Joshua Peircewere actively interested in 
getting up this meeting and giving proper notice. In 
both Tacoma and Seattle there are meetings of those 
calling themselves the “ Orthodox Friends’ Church.” 
1 attended the one in Seattle, held in a tent called 
“ Friends’ Tabernacle.” There were about eighteen 
or twenty present, including children. Singing, giv- 
ing experiences, one short address and offering vocal 
prayers, presided over by George W. Harvey as pas- 
tor, occupied the hour. They know very little about 
the Philadelphia Friends of either body, and follow 
a system of their own very similar to the Methodists. 
The few Eastern Friends residing in these cities rare- 
ly attend their meetings, preferring those of the Uni- 
tarian or of the Congregational denominations. At 
San Francisco and at San Jose, Cal., we found the 
same kind of “ Orthodox Friends’ Church,” and at 
the latter place, also, a congregation of Friends quite 
like our own, maintained by members of both 
branches of Friends in nearly equal numbers, all call- 
ing it our “‘ Meeting of College Park Friends.” They 
also hold a half-yearly meeting, but are not officially 
connected with any of the established yearly meet- 
ings. Joel Bean and James Bean, his brother, with 
their families, would be classed as Orthodox, and 
David Satterthwaite, Isaac Hibberd and William 
Walton, with their families, belong with our body. 
We attended this meeting when at San Jose, were 
cordially received, and felt the same freedom that we 
would in any of our own meetings. 

We had a delightful tea visit with Joel Bean’s fam- 
ily, who are regarded by their neighbors as belonging 
to the “ salt of the earth.” 

At San Francisco we called on ‘Hannah L. Neall, 
formerly of Philadelphia, the only surviving first 
cousin of my father; saw Capt. I. N. Hibberd and 
Cyrus Peirce. E. W. Campbell was out of town. In 
Colorado Springs we visited Katharine Laing Spack- 
man, and called on the Dorsey sisters and on William 
J. Palmer, all children of valued Philadelphia 
Friends. Whilst in this environment the memory of 
George Truman and William Dorsey, so long beloved 
ministers of Race Street Meeting, came vividly be- 
fore us, but our time was limited and way did not seem 
to open for having a meeting. So we moved on to 
Denver, stopping over First-day with our cousin, El- 
len M. Price, accompanied her to Unity church, 
and there met some Friends who are pleased 
with the minister, David Utter. I have no 
criticism concerning his utterances on this oe- 
casion. Some of them were very practical. It 
is not in my heart to discourage the few iso- 
lated members of our Society in these Western 
cities from attending public worship conducted in the 
spirit of Christian love and fellowship with dignity, 
deliberation and intelligence. 

Returning directly from Denver to Philadelphia 
we had the agreeable company of a daughter-in-law 
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of our late friends, Samuel J. and Susanna M. Levick. 
Arrived here Ninth month 21st, and after a day’s 
rest went to Buck Hill Falls and spent a week in com- 
pany with our three sisters and one daughter; attend- 
ed one of the large and satisfactory family meetings 
held at The Inn on First-day, the 24th. On the 30th 
we returned to the home of G. Herbert Jenkins, and 
were at Gwynedd Meeting on First-day, Tenth month 
1st, then on to our Swarthmore home, thankful for 
the many privileges and blessings of the past three 
months of travel and service. 

Samvuet 8S. Asn, 
Saran J. Asu. 








THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL NORMAL. 


Cora Haviland Carver met her class for the first 
time on Seventh-day, the 14th inst. Little of the 
help and inspiration that is received at these meetings 
can be expressed in a written report, for to be most 
effective truth must be reinforced by personality. As 
Newell Dwight Hillis has said: “ The word never con- 
quered until it was ‘made flesh.’” The line of 
thought only can be indicated. 

Childhood is the age of emotion, not of facts. In 
teaching children we must be true to the facts, yet 
there may be spiritual truths hidden behind them 
that are of far more value than they. Real, deep 
love, knowledge of human nature, and the ability to 
enter into child life are requisites for the teacher of 
little children. Get thoroughly acquainted with each 
member of the class, his home life, his thoughts, in- 
terests and experiences. Lead them to talk freely and 
show a real interest in what each one says. 

No definite program for primary classes can be for- 
mulated because conditions are so varied, but with a 
fund of object lessons and suitable stories each 
teacher can give her class what best suits its needs. 
Spiritual lessons may be drawn from any object of 
the outside world that has a direct appeal to the chil- 
dren. The whole world is speaking to us, and it is for 
us to interpret what is most suitable to the child. Use 
objects the children have found, and encourage them 
to become intimately acquainted with nature. It is 
better to know one live animal than to be able to name 
a dozen from pictures. 

Mrs. Ewing’s “ Mary’s Meadow ” was suggested as 
a fruitful source for stories. An every-day story to 
illustrate an ethical truth may well precede the Bible 
story that impresses the same truth. The harvest is 
a fruitful subject, at this season especially, and we 
cannot too early teach the lesson that we reap what 
we sow. 

Hurlbut’s “Story of the Bible,” for sale at 
Friends’ Book Store; Prang’s and Perry Pictures, 
other “ helps ” to be found at the Presbyterian Book 
Store, and an inspection of children’s books in our 
public libraries, were recommended. 

Jane P. Rushmore will meet those interested in 
the teaching of Bible History on Seventh-day, the 
21st, at 2.30 o’clock. 

Mary H. Wurrsoy. 
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CAROLINE H. MILLER. 

[The following by our friend, Mary Bentley Thomas, of 
Sandy Spring, Md., is from the Woman’s Journal.]} 

Caroline Hallowell Miller, widow of Francis Mil- 
ler, a well-known attorney of Washington and Mont- 
gomery County, Md., died at her home, Stanmore, 
Montgomery County, September 2d, aged 74 years, 
after a lingering illness. She was a daughter of Ben- 
jamin Hallowell, a popular educator and scientist, 
who died many years ago. She was born in Alexan- 
dria, Va., where her father conducted one of the most 
popular schools of his day. Indeed, for more than a 
generation the Hallowells were the leading educators 
of that part of the country. At Benjamin Hallowell’s 
school in Alexandria, Va., Robert E. Lee was pre- 
pared so well for West Point that the professors de- 
clared him to be the most thoroughly grounded in 
mathematics of any of their students at that time. 

Besides Benjamin, engaged in teaching in Alexan- 
dria before the Civil War, were his two nephews, 
Caleb and James; his son, Henry C. Hallowell, and 
his son-in-law, Francis Miller, the husband of Caro- 
line Hallowell Miller. Francis Miller, born in Alex- 
andria, was a brilliant and highly accomplished edu- 
eator. When his father-in-law was about to retire 
from the Alexandria school, he assumed conduct of 
the institution, where many men were fitted to fill 
high places in after life. 

Benjamin Hallowell was practically the founder of 
the Maryland Agricultural College, its first president, 
and a pioneer in promoting institutions to teach 
youths practical arts and scientific agriculture. He 
himself began life as a carpenter’s apprentice, and he 
knew the higher value of agriculture when joined to 
science and knowledge of mechanical arts. 

His removal to Montgomery County was to carry 
out his educational ideas on these lines, tending to 
promote industry and peace rather than to equip 
young men for the military service. He was a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends and deprecated war. 

Francis Miller, husband of the lady now deceased, 
became a member of the bar of Maryland and took a 
leading part in Republican politics. He was at one 
time a conspicuous leader of his party. 

Caroline Hallowell Miller was a trained and capa- 
ble educator. She conducted the Stanmore School for 
Girls at Sandy Spring, where Margaret, the sister of 
Governor Edwin Warfield, now Mrs. Herman 
Hoopes, of Philadelphia, was educated. 

For ten years Mrs. Miller conducted the Stanmore 
School. Many of her pupils are now prominent per- 
sonages. She was also an active member of the Wom- 
an Suffrage Society, and her remarkable ability as a 
public speaker has thrilled many an audience. She, 
like all others of her family, was a prominent mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. 

Three sons and one daughter survive her—Henry 
H. Miller, cashier of the First National Bank of 
Sandy Spring; George B. Miller, a merchant of St. 
Louis; Guion Miller, an attorney, of Easton, Md., and 
Mrs. Samuel M. Janney, of New York city. 

Her funeral took place from Sandy Spring Meet- 
ing House. ° 


Her strongest characteristic was a love of justice, 
and this was what made her a champion for woman’s 
enfranchisement, and for all who were oppressed in 
any way. To the poor her hand was always open, and 
her charity of thought was remarkable. 


A NEW RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT. 


Count Tolstoy describes religious people as those 
“who are serious, laborious, and who live, not for 
their own profit, vanity or ambition, and not for the 
attainment of external results, but for the fulfilment 
before God of their human vocation.” 

He declares that a new religious movement is now 
due in Russia and that it is going to usher in profound 
social changes. But the world is one to-day, and the 
awakening which Tolstoy predicts will be worldwide. 

A mighty impulse is going to shake the frame of 
society. The consciousness of social wrong is to fall 
upon men with over-powering conviction. The same 
religious ardor which hurled slavery to the dust will 
sweep away the over-ripe wrongs of society. 

Religion will consist, not in the worship of an old 
creed, but in the consuming fire of a new cause. The 
symbol of the cross will again have a meaning, and 
men will rise to acts of noble sacrifice. Religion will 
call men to a life, not of profit, vanity or ambition, 
but to a life of abounding hope and sublime achieve- 
ment. 

Then the poor will weep for joy to see the glory of 
the coming of the Lord. The rich in growing num- 
bers will come to prize the vision of brotherhood more 
than anything their money can buy. Then the world 
will sicken of the countless hypocrisies and robberies 
which enmesh us all, and a new life will burst in 
beauty from the old shell. 

Then a Tolstoy and not a Rockefeller will be our 
ideal, and not the love of money, but brother-love, 
will be the master passion of the world. Then we 
shall want to earn what we get and share what we 
enjoy. 

With this righting of old wrongs, with this expia- 
tion of old sins, must come an unwonted confidence 
in the triumphant mission of man upon the earth and 
his immortal destiny. In that day, remembering that 
we are the children of the Infinite, we shall walk the 
highway of truth, with the star of justice ever before 
us and the law of love upon our hearts. 

Men are not all money-mad. There is a deep thirst 
for a saner and a lovelier life; for a life of simple 
ways and generous thoughts and reciprocal labor. 
The profit and the vanity and the ambition for which 
we have spent the strength of, our days—these are 
delusions, these are sad mistakes. Our hearts are 
hungry for fraternity, for industrial and social peace 
and good will. 

We are becoming ashamed of the wealth which ex- 
cites the envy of the hungry. We are beginning to 
feel the guilt of a prosperity from which our brothers 


! are barred.—Herbert S. Bigelow. 
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COME, LET US GO INTO THE LANE. 


Come, let us go into the lane, love mine, 

And mark and gather what the autumn grows; 
The creamy elder mellowed into wine, 

The russet hip that was the pink-white rose; 
The amber woodbine into rubies turned, 

The blackberry that was the bramble born; 
Nor let the seeded clematis be spurned, 

Nor pearls, that now are corals, of the thorn. 
Look! what a lovely posy we have made 

From the wild garden of the waning year. 
So when, dear love, your summer is decayed, 

Beauty more touching than is clustered here 
Will linger in your life, and I shall cling 
Closely as now, nor ask if it be spring. 

—Alfred Austin. 








BIRTHS. 


BRICK.—In Crosswicks, N. J., Ninth month 16th, 1905, to 
Josiah Edgar and Emma Ridgway Brick, a daughter, who is 
named Gertrude Newbold Brick. 


DRAKE.—In Plainfield, N. J., Fifth month 17th, 1905, to 
Henry Baldwin and Edna Pusey Drake, a daughter, who is 
named Martha Carolyn Drake. 


MILLS.—To O. P. and Ida J. Mills, of McNabb, IIl., on Sixth 


month 18th, 1905, a daughter, who is named Marjorie Eliza- 
beth. 


MARRIAGES. 


FULTON—SHARPLESS.—At the home of the bride, Leon- 
ard, Chester County, Pa., on Tenth month 10th, 1905, by the 
ceremony of the Society of Friends, Eleanor, daughter of Joel 
H. and Mary B. Sharpless, and Caleb P., son of J. Whittier 
Fulton, of Ercildoun, Pa. 


WEBB—KNICKERBOCKER.—At the home of the bride, in 
West Chester, Pa., on Tenth month 12th, 1905, by Friends’ 


ceremony, Amy Wilda Knickerbocker to Arthur Richard Webb. 
of the same place. ‘ 


WHARTON—WALTON.—At Taylorsville, Bucks County, 
Pa., on Fourth-day, the 11th of Tenth month, 1905, under the 
eare of Makefield Monthly Meeting of Friends, George M. 
Wharton, of Titusville, N. J., to Lydia R. Walton, of Taylors- 
ville, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


ELY.—After a lingering illness, Elizabeth C. Ely, widow of 
the late Seth Ely, of Trenton, N. J., passed peacefully into the 
higher life on the 29th of Ninth month, 1905, in the 80th year 
of her age. She was born, reared and married in Bucks County, 
Pa., near Makefield Meeting, and moved to Trenton with her 
husband in middle life. She was of a modest and retiring in- 
clination, preferring home and its attractions to the alluring 
influences of the outside world. She was a person of noble and 
generous character, tolerant of the opinions of others, and not 
aggressive as to the expression of her own. She was a true 
and consistent Friend, with remarkable spiritual insight, which 
was revealed to those only with whom she was well ac- 
quainted. A kind, gentle, affectionate, and prudent wife and 
mother, an exemplary and thoughtful neighbor and friend, she 
was beloved by all who knew her. She is survived by two 
daughters. 


HORNE.—In Newtown, Bucks County, Pa., on Fourth-day 
evening, Tenth month 4th, 1905, Joseph B. Horne, in his 69th 
year; a member of Makefield Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

He was the eldest son of the late Matson and Elizabeth 
Horne, of Middletown Township. About fourteen years ago 
his health began to fail, and he gave up farming. Moving into 
Newtown he had since lived a retired life. His years of inva- 
lidism were borne with a truly Christian patience and fortitude. 
His wife, who was Elizabeth Mahan, sister of Abel Mahan, of 
Trenton, N. J., survives. The funeral was held in Newtown 
Friends’ Meeting House on the afternoon of the 7th inst., with 
interment in the adjoining burying-ground. 


MOORE.—Suddenly, at the home of her sister, Rachel H. 
Horner, Mullica Hill, N. J., Eighth month 31st, 1905, Rebecca 
P. Moore, widow of the late Ezekiel C. Moore, a member and 
elder of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, in her 77th year. Inter- 


ment in Mullica Hill Friends’ Cemetery, Ninth month 4th, 
1905. 


PARSONS.—In the Old Ladies’ Home, Decatur, Ill., on Ninth 
month 27th, 1905, Sarah P. Parsons, a member of Clear Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Putnam County, IIl., aged nearly 86 years. 








NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


In the notice of the death of Frances L. Roberts, in a recent 
issue, her age was incorrectly given. She was within a few 
days of being 72 years old. 





In the poem, “ True Beauty,” in last week’s issue, page 655, 
we printed the word “ gestures” in the third stanza, first line, 
for “ features.” That such a slip should have occurred is espe- 
cially trying, for the clear, round hand of the writer, H. D. E., 
ought to have made it impossible. 





The many friends of Elizabeth H. Coale will be glad to learn 
that she has so far regained health and strength as to be able 
to be present one day at the W. C. T. U. State Convention re- 
cently held at Bloomington, Ill., and to attend her own meet- 
ing on the following First-day. Edward Coale had a relapse 
after a partial recovery, but was again improving last week. 





On the day of Westbury Quarterly Meeting, which is held at 
Flushing, L. I., Tenth month 28th, at 10.30 a.m. (ministers and 
elders’ meeting day before at 2.30 p.m.), a public meeting will 
be held in the afternoon at 3 o’clock, under the care of the 
Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ Principles of New 
York Yearly Meeting. Mary Travilla, Henry W. Wilbur and 
others are expected in attendance at this, as well as at the 
meeting of the morning. Frederick E. Willits will open a dis- 
cussion on “ The Message of the Society of Friends.” 





The Conference Class of Race Street, Philadelphia, First-day 
School will devote the winter to a study of practical philan- 
thropy. At the opening session, Tenth month 22d, Prof. Wm. 
W. Birdsall will open a discussion of the topic, “Am I My 
Brother’s Keeper ?” On Tenth month 29th Prof. Wm. I. Hull, 
of Swarthmore College, will address the conference on “ The 
Composite Character of American Society.” The complete 
program for the winter will be announced at an early date. 





Emily P. Yeo, delegate of Friends’ General Conference and 
of New York Yearly Meeting to the International Peace Con- 
gress, with Phebe Wright and Frances Baright, delegates from 
New York Yearly Meeting to the Congress, expect to sail on 
their return on the 21st of Tenth month. Those who have fol- 
lowed E. P. Y’s. “ peace delegates ” letters will be interested 
to know that we expect to have some further letters from her 
telling of experiences among Friends in London, where she at- 


tended, among other things, a recent quarterly meeting held 
at Devonshire House. 








AUTUMN CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Conference of Friends’ Association will be held at Plain- 
field, N. J., Eleventh month 25th, with morning and afternoon 
sessions. 

One session will be devoted to the arbitration movement. 
Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, secretary of the American Peace 
Society, a delegate to, and active participator in the proceed- 
ings of, the recent International Peace Congress at Lucerne, 
will speak on “The Present Status of International Arbitra- 
tion.” 

The subject of the other session will be “ Preparation for 
Service in the Society of Friends at Woodbrooke Settlement 
in England.” The speakers will be Eleanor Wood and Arthur 
Dewees, both recently students at Woodbrooke. 

Railroad arrangements and further announcement as to pro- 
gram will be made in a later issue of the INTELLIGENCER. 
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ANNUAL FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE 
HELD IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The Association for the Promotion of the Interests of the 
First-day Schools of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will hold its 
annual meeting on Seventh-day, the 4th of Eleventh month, 
at the Race Street Meeting House. 

The sessions begin at 10.30 a.m. and 2.00 p.m., and are de- 
yoted to the discussion of reports from the various unions and 
of other matters of importance to First-day schools. This As- 
sociation takes up for consideration all matters of general in- 
terest to the First-day schools, such as the Lesson Leaves, 
Scattered Seeds, traveling libraries, and subjects dealing with 
the general policy of the management of the schools. The 
clerks of all unions should send to the clerk of the Associa- 
tion reports of the unions and lists of delegates appointed to 
attend. 

The subjects to be considered, and the names of those who 
will open the discussions will be announced in a later issue of 
the INTELLIGENCER. Communications pertaining to the Asso- 
ciation and reports and lists of delegates should be sent to 
Louis B. Ambler, clerk, Jenkintown, Pa. 








YOUNG FRIENDS’ AID IN NEW YORK. 


Friends in New York City have sent out the following 
notice: 


“Don’t throw away your old books, magazines and pictures. 
Send them to us for the second-hand book store at the Young 
Friends’ Association Fair, to be held in the gymnasium of 
Friends’ Seminary, Friday and Saturday, November 17th and 
18th, 1905, afternoon and evening. Please address Alice 8S. 
Palmer or John Cox, Jr., 226 East Sixteenth Street, New York 
City, N. Y. 

“Tickets, entitling the holder to admission on both days 
and one supper coupon, $1.00; extra supper coupons, 50 cents; 
single admission, 25 cents.” 


The Young Friends’ Aid Association for the information of 
those who may wish to help in the work, sends out a card 
which we copy as follows: 


“The Young Friends’ Aid Association works with the view 
of helping the poor of the city to help themselves. Every case 
is studied. Many poor families have been tided over difficult 
places and kept self-respecting and self-supporting. 

“The work is denominational only in that its beneficiaries 
are not members of the Society of Friends. The Society asks 
no help in the care of its own poor. 

“Membership in the Aid Association is open to all and new 
members are needed. 

“Contributions of money and clothing are solicited, and may 
be sent at any time of the year to Mrs. Hoag, at Friends’ Semi- 
nary, 226 East Sixteenth Street, New York City.” 


Officers of committee for the fair and those with whom ar- 


rangements may be made as to contributions for the fair are 
as follows: 


John Paul Broomell, 26 Court Street, Brooklyn, chairman. 

Fancy Articles: Pansy Jackson, 212 E. 15th St., New York; 
Helen Bogert, 189 S. Oxford St., Brooklyn. 

Groceries and Delicatessen: Lillian M. Hoag, 226 E. 16th St., 
New York; Anna R. McCord, 1016 Fairmount Place, New York. 

Flowers: Theressa R. Matthews, 632 E. 11th St., Brooklyn; 
Eleanor Townsend, 309 E. 17th St., New York. 

Five and Ten Cents Store: Katherine H. Birchall, 200th St. 
and Marion Ave., New York; Alice D. Chase, 234 E. 15th St., 
New York. 

Handkerchiefs: Cora Seaman, 137 W. 10th St., New York. 

Old Books: Alice S. Palmer, 215 E. 15th St., New York; 
John Cox, Jr., Chappaqua, N. Y. 

Friends’ Seminary Booth: Hazel C. Bloom, 4 Rutherfurd 
Place, New York; Gertrude M. Bryan, 332 E. 17th St., New 
York; Gertrude P. MceMannis, 347 W. 19th St., New York. 

Supper: Caroline Underhill, 168 Vernon Ave., Brooklyn; Jes- 
sie E. Milne, 207 E. 15th St., New York. 

Ice Cream: Will Walter Jackson, 13 St. Felix St., Brooklyn; 
M. Louise Newman, 183 Summit Ave., Upper Montclair, N. J.; 
Charles B. Wilson, 215 E. 15th St., New York. 

Candy: Alice L. Griffen, 215 E. 15th St., New York; Oliver 
Matthews, 215 E. 15th St., New York. 

Lemonade: Beatrice J. Carpenter, 391 Hudson St., New 
York; Rowland Mather, 137 West 10th St., New York. 


Ways and Means Committee: Robert M. Stratton, 22 Gra- 
mercy Park, New York; Frances J. Briggs, Bloomfield, N. J.; 
Jennie C. Kitchin, 55 Park St., Jersey City, N. J.; Martha Rob- 
erts Kimball, 27 Elizabeth Ave., Newark, N. J.; Phebe C. Dav- 
enport, 32 E. 75th St., New York; Maye W. Jewett, 162 W. 22d 
St., New York; Alice S. Palmer, 215 E. 15th St., New York; 
Dorothy E. Dresler, 334 W. 88th St., New York; John Cox, Jr., 
Chappaqua, N. Y.; M. Louise Newman, 183 Summit Ave., 
Upper Montclair, N. J.; Caroline Underhill, 168 Vernon Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Eleanor Townsend, 309 E. 17th St., New 
York; Anna C. H. Wurts, 162 W. 132d St., New York; Arthur 
C. Smedley, ——— — ; Ann Eliza Stringham, 1044 Park 
Ave., New York; Annie L. Roy, 2 E. 128th St., New York; 
Phebe A. Russell, 215 E. 15th St., New York; Elizabeth W. R. 
Willets, 25 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Albert A. Holly, 
215 E. 15th St., New York; Anna W. Waters, 215 E. 15th St., 
New York; Alice E. Bloom, 4 Rutherfurd Place, New York; 
Charles B. Wilson, 215 E. 15th St., New York; Edward B. 
Rawson, chairman, 226 E. 16th St., New York. 





ARRANGEMENTS FOR MOUNTAIN LAKE 
PARK. 


The committee appointed at Pendleton, Ind., Eighth month 
18th, to arrange for the General Conference to be held at Moun- 
tain Lake Park, Md., in 1906, is called to meet at Park Avenue 
Meeting House, Baltimore, on Seventh-day, the 28th inst., at 
8 p.m., being the Seventh-day of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
The following friends compose the committee: 

Alban G. Thomas, Rebecca B. Nicholson, Anna B. Walker, 
Louise Haviland, Cordelia Wilson, Robert H. Walker, Harry A. 
Hawkins, Wm. G. Brown, Sarah T. Miller, John L. Thomas, 
J. Russell Smith, Lorin H. Bailey, Clarence D. Mills. 


BENJAMIN H. MILLER, Chairman. 
Sandy Spring, Md., Tenth month 16th, 1905. 








PHILANTHROPIC MEETINGS IN NEW 
YORK. 
The Friends of New York and Brooklyn have issued a pro- 
gram of evening meetings to be held under the direction of the 


Committee on Philanthropic Work of New York Monthly Meet- 
ing, as follows: 


Brooklyn, Tenth month: 
distribution. 

New York, Eleventh month: Intemperance caused by immi- 
grants. Opium of Chinese, beer of Germans, wines of French. 

Brooklyn, Twelfth month: Labor conditions due to immi- 
grants. Child labor, sweat shops. 

New York, First month: Social evils due to immigrants. An- 
nual meeting Social Purity Alliance. 

Brooklyn, Second month: Strife due to immigrants. 
Societies, Black Hand, ete. 

New York, Third month: Citizenship to immigrants. Voting 
privilege, corrupt politics. 

Brooklyn, Fourth month: Race problems due to immigrants. 
Industrial competition, colored people. 

The meetings will be held at Fifteenth Street and Ruther- 


furd Place, New York, and at 106 Schermerhorn Street, Brook- 
lyn. 


Immigration; extent, source and 


Tong 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On Fifth-day, the 12th, President Swain left for the West to 
attend the inauguration of Prof. Edmund J. James as president 
of the University of Illinois. Prof. James was formerly pro- 
fessor of psychology at the University of Pennsylvania, and 
has lately been president of Northwestern University. In ad- 
dition to the inauguration a general educational conference was 
held. 

On Sixth-day evening the regular bi-weekly meetings of the 
Eunomian, Delphic and Somerville Literary Societies were held. 

Prof. Hayes gave an address on “Some Quaker Authors ” 
before the Friends’ Association at Plymouth Meeting on the 
15th inst. 

At meeting on First-day Prof. Hoadley read a very able 
paper, his subject being “ The Manliness of Christ.” 


a @ TF. 
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GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


The Bucks County Natural Science Association met at 
George School, Tenth month 7th. An interesting talk was 
given by Mabel Row, of Langhorne, Pa., on “Coal Mine Fos- 
sils”; A. C. Rutter, of Perkasie, told “ How to Learn to Know 
the Birds ”; Dr. Henry C. McCook spoke for more than an hour 
on the “ Value of Science Organizations Both to the Individual 
and the Community,” closing with a blackboard talk on 
“Spiders.” Quite a few of the faculty and students attended 
the meeting. : 

On Seventh-day evening, Tenth month 7th, the Penn Lit- 
erary Society held a public meeting, in which the members 


gave selections from the works of Charles Dickens. The pro-— 


gram was as follows: 

Piano solo, Corinne Hibberd; reading, “ How the Schoolmas- 
ter was Beaten,” Earnest Hartman; paper, “Gleanings from 
the Penns,” Sara Walton; mandolin solo, Charles Hughes; reci- 
tation, “Jack Hopkin’s Story,” Charles Hutchinson; recita- 
tion, “ Death of Little Paul,” Lydia Lippincott; violin solo, 
Merrill Thompson; recitation, “ Execution of Sidney Carton,” 
Anna Parry; two scenes from “ David Copperfield.” 

On Seventh-day evening, Tenth month 14th, Edward C. 
Wood, who is treasurer of the Students’ Christian Association 
of the University of Pennsylvania, gave a talk on “ Bible 
Study” before the Students’ Christian Association. He 
claimed that every one needs a friend, and, as the only true 
friend is Christ, we must become acquainted with him; and if 
we would come to know him there is no way but to give time 
to reading the Bible, especially the New Testament. 

The girls are showing great interest in field hockey, and are 
eagerly looking forward to a series of match games between 
the literary societies. L. E. L. 








FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Newtown, Pa—The first meeting of the Friends’ Associa- 
tion for the coming winter met at the home of Daniel and Mary 
S. Beans, on Fourth-day evening, the 4th inst., Robert S. Ken- 
derdine presiding. The meeting was opened by reading the 
18th chapter of Matthew. After the reading of the minutes of 
the last meeting “The Problem and Its Solution,” a paper by 
Henry W. Wilbur at the Toronto Conference, was read by 
Lavinia G. Brown, following which was an interesting discus- 
sion. Thomas W. Stapler read “ Hagar in the Wilderness ” by 
M. P. Willis. A memorial for Lydretta Rice was read by Eliza- 
beth G. Stapler. Sentiments were given in response to the 
roll-eall, and after the usual period of silence the meeting ad- 
journed. Ss. 1 &. 





PiymMoutH MEETING, Pa.—The first meeting of the Plymouth 
Friends’ Association was held in the meeting house, First-day, 
Tenth month 15th, 1905. Prof. J. Russell Hayes, of Swarth- 
more College, was present and read a paper which was not only 
of deep interest, but contained instructive facts as well. He 
dealt principally with the early Friends, and his sketches of 
the lives of Thomas Ellwood, John Woolman, and numbers of 
others was of lively interest. He called attention to the Jour- 
nals written by these friends, which showed better than any- 
thing else the simple lives they were leading, as well as their 
thoughts and actions. John Woolman followed the trade of a 
tailor in order to devote as much time as possible to the fur- 
therance of his Friendly views. He tabooed what he called the 
superfluities of life, and endeavored to persuade his friends 
to lead plain and simple lives. A number of authors were 
quoted to show how the influence of these Journals was felt 
even outside of the Society. In closing, Prof. Hayes made a 
plea for the old books of the early Friends. He said there 
were no doubt books and pamphlets around the old houses 
which would be of great interest. He said that there was a 
prominent library of such books at Swarthmore, and they 
would be very grateful for any which were sent to it. 

Prof. Benjamin Smith and Alvan Haines brought out addi- 
tional thoughts with reference to these early Friends, and 
thought it would be to our advantage to study their lives as 
models for our own. 

The next meeting will be held on First-day afternoon, Elev- 
enth month 12th, at 3 o’clock. A review of Friends’ testi- 
monies on dress and speech as related to present conditions will 
be given by Annie Davis, and Prof. Benjamin Smith will pre- 
sent a paper on the revival of interest among Friends, and its 
meaning. All are invited to attend. 


Watson K. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 


PRAYER. 


A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—XXXVIIL. 


Text, Isaiah, lvi., 7; Bible readings, Matt., vi., 5-16; xxvi., 36-46. 


To the early Friends prayer was not only a part of worship, 
but it was life; it was not only a part of life, it was religion in 
itself. To them prayer was inseparable from life and _ re- 
ligion. They distinguished between private retirement and 
prayer and public supplication; one was an individual act in 
secret; the other was an organic part of public worship, ex- 
pressed in obedience to the leadings of the Spirit that guided 
the meeting. 

George Fox speaks of a “spirit we should pray by,” and a 
“faith we should ask in” ;1 and insists that prayer should 
not be in man’s will, or form of words, but by the Spirit “as 
it gives words and utterance.”2 He and Isaac Penington in- 
sisted that there were prayers without words, and without 
form, in the sighs and groans of the spirit of man toward God. 
By this was meant the struggle for life made by the new spirit 
or heart or birth that God creates within each soul. “God, by 
the breath of his Spirit,” says Penington, “ begets a man out 
of the spirit and likeness of this world into his own image and 
likeness. He that is thus begotten, wants nourishment, wants 
the divine warmth, the breasts of consolation, the clothing of 
the Spirit, the garment of salvation; wants the bread of life 
to feed on; wants the water of life to drink; wants strength 
against the enemy’s assaults, wisdom against his snares and 
temptations; wants the arm of the Deliverer to preserve and 
carry on the work of redemption daily; wants faith to deny 
the fleshly wisdom, that so he may trust and feel the virtue 
of the arm of the Deliverer; wants hope, patience, meekness, a 
clear guidance, an upright heart to follow after the Lord; yea, 
very many are the daily wants of that which is begotten by the 
breath of God, in its state of weakness, until it be drawn up 
into the unity of the body, where the full communion with the 
life is felt, the heart satisfied, and the wants drowned. Now, 
this breathing of this child to the Father from the sense of 
these wants for his supply, that is prayer, though it be but 
a groan, or sigh, which cannot be uttered or expressed.” 3 

From the above we have in a nutshell the entire Quaker 
conception of prayer and its utility; from its inward secret 
struggles to its public utterance, it is the cry of the new 
creature to the Father that begot it; it is first the ery of the 
spiritual babe to its parent; it finally becomes the yearning 
that all men may know that union with the Father so power- 
fully expressed by Jesus in his final prayer to his Father. 
Prayer transmutes a feeling of dependence into one of freedom 
and liberty. Religion is a free act as well as a feeling of de- 
pendence. And since history began man has responded to these 
facts. He long ago discovered that prayer transmutes bondage 
into liberty; hence it has been made to serve holy and unholy 
purposes; but all the time this one underlying principle runs 

through every expression of prayer, from the savage beating 
his fetish to the Christian’s ery, “Father, not my will, but 
thine, be done.” 

The savage prayed and offered sacrifice that he might master 
the will of something greater than himself; he would appease 
an anger greater than his own; he would make a contract, drive 
a bargain, cajole and bribe that which was greater than himself 
in the world of phenomena and experience. The superstitious 
man has prayed that he might escape the tyranny of his own 
fears, that he might enjoy undisturbed his own accumulations 
of the perishable things of time; he prays only when death, 
famine or disaster threaten to deprive him of a portion of what 
he has. He is like the minister that came into Boston from 
Sudbury, and there heard the officiating clergyman praying for 
rain. Immediately after service he went to the petitioner and 
said, “ You Boston ministers, as soon as a tulip wilts under 
your windows, go to church and pray for rain, until all Concord 
and Sudbury are under water.” 

At the opposite extreme from the above is the rationalized 
mind that has no use for prayer, who has no need for the lib- 
erty that comes from dependence, whose independence is built 
on self-esteem, conceit, and selfishness, and not on dependence, 
whose independence, which is but another form of individuality, 
is built on the sand and not on the rock. This man may be 
moral, but insists that he has no need of prayer; he may be 
ethical, and yet insists that he can be religious with prayer left 
out. Such lives are in open contradiction to Paul’s statement 
that there is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body.5 It 
is the dependence of this spiritual body that, when transmuted 


into liberty, produces the only individuality that knows real 
independence.é 
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So far as the history of prayer is concerned, the various 
Books of Discipline issued by different yearly meetings during 
the past two centuries readily divide into two classes, those 
that have added to their testimony on the subject and those 
that have subtracted therefrom; those that have tended toward 
a moral code and those that have sought to combine religion 
with morals. From the latter class of Disciplines the follow- 
ing citations show a struggle to preserve the original testimony 
on the subject of prayer: “ Prayer is the aspiration of the heart 


unto God; ... it is essential to our spiritual health; ... 
strengthens the union of the branch to the vine... . Little 
prayer implies little faith... . 4 A life without prayer is a life 


without God. . . . Prayer is the expression of our dependence 
and our need. It is the cry of the child lifting up his heart to 
his Father in heaven.” 

Modern psychology, speaking of the petitional and com- 
munial qualities of prayer, says, “If this intercourse be not 
effective; if it be not a give-and-take relation; if nothing is 
really transacted while it lasts; if the world is no whit differ- 
ent for its having taken place, then prayer taken in this wide 
meaning of a sense that something is transacting, is, of course, 
a feeling of what is illusory, and with it religion must be also 
classed as altogether rooted in delusion. . . . The genuineness 
of religion is thus indissolubly bound up with the question 
whether the prayerful consciousness be or be not deceitful. 
The conviction that something is genuinely transacted in this 
consciousness is the very core of living religion.” “ Through 
prayer ... things which cannot be realized in any other man- 
ner come about; energy, which but for prayer would be bound, 
is by prayer set free and operates in some part, be it objective 
or subjective, of the world of facts.” 7 

“Prayer is religion in act; that is, prayer is real religion. 
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Religion is nothing if it be not the vital act by which the en- 
tire mind seeks to save itself by clinging to the principle from 
which it draws its life. This act is prayer, by which term I 
understand no vain exercise of words, no repetition of certain 
sacred formule, but the very movement itself of the soul, put- 
ting itself in a personal relation of contact with the mysterious 
power of which it feels the presence.” 8 

Here the latest utterance of Protestant French thought 
reaches back two centuries to agree with Isaac Penington, and, 
singularly enough, their position finds more suggestive expres- 
sion in a recent voice from Edinburgh, saying that this com- 
munion of man with God, and God with man, operates not so 
much by the immediate communication of intellectual light; 
but rather by flushing all the channels of thought and life with 
a deeper sense of himself. Under the flow of this fuller sense 
of God, perplexities disappear, just as rocks that raise an angry 


surf when the tide is low are covered and unknown when it is 
full.” 9 


REFERENCES : 

1“ Journal of George Fox,” vol. i., p. 15. 

2 Ibid., vol. i., pp. 24 and 205. 

8“ Works of Isaac Pennington,” vol. i., p. 406. 

4 John, xvii. 

5 TI. Cor., xv., 44. 

6 “ Religion and the Higher Life,” President Harper; chap. on 
“ Dependence.” 

7“ Varieties of Religious Experience,” Wm. James, pp. 465, 
466. 

8 “Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion,” A. Sabatier, pp. 28 
to 31. 

9 Davidson’s “ Commentary on Job.” 
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FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 
Philadelphia.— 


Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 


10th mo. 21st (7th-day).—Haddonfield 
First-day School Union, at Westfield, 
N. J., at 10 a.m. Subject for discus- 
sion, “ What Is the Real Work of the 
Society of Friends for the Future ?” 
Carriages will meet trains at Riverton. 


10th mo. 2lst (7th-day).—Abington 
First-day School Union, at Horsham 


Meeting House, at 10.30 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
Question for discussion, “Is the treaty 
of Portsmouth really a victory for 
peace ?” 


10th mo. 22d (lst-day).—Meeting of 
Friends of White Plains, N. Y., at the 


Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m.;_ First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
bria Street, 3.30 p.m.;  First-day 
School, 2.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 


Merion, Pa.— 


10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 


New York City.— 
East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 


Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nue), 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 


Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn Street 
tween Smith Street and Boerum 


Place), 11 a.m. 


| 
| 
Washington City.— 


(be- 
1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 
Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 


Street, near Wabash Avenue), 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 





10th mo. 21st (7th-day).—First-day 
school normal class in Old Testament 
History, Jane Rushmore, teacher, at 2.30 
p-m. 


10th mo, 2lst (7th-day).—Concord 
First-day School Union, at Middletown, 
Pa., at-10 a.m. and 2 p.m. Those com- 
ing by train leaving Philadelphia at 8.18 
a.m., will be met at Elwyn Station by 
trolley car. Those coming from west of 
Elwyn should take train leaving West 
Chester at 8.25 a.m. 


(Continued on page 672.) 





Home Made 


Have your cake, muffins, and tea bis- 
cuit home-made. ‘They will be fresher, 
cleaner, more tasty and wholesome. 

Royal Baking Powder helps the house 
wife to produce at home, quickly and eco- 
nomically, fine and tasty cake, the raised 
hot-biscuit, puddings, the frosted layer- 
cake, crisp cookies, crullers, crusts and 
mufhns, with which the ready-made food 
found at the bake-shop or grocery does 
not compare. 


Royal is the greatest of bake-day helps. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


Lodging Accommodations at Park Ave. 
Meeting-House, Baltimore. 


Friends desiring to avail themselves of the ac- 
commodations provided at Park Avenue Meeting- 
house, are informed that the rooms will be ready 
for occupancy on Sixth-day, the 27th of Tentn 
month, for those who have early engagements. 

For those who cannot be accommodated at the 
meeting-house, or who may prefer to lodge else- 
where, board or lodging can be obtained in the 
neighborhood at a moderate cost. The committee 
is prepared to furnish the names of those who 
offer such accommodations. 

In compliance with the arrangements made in 
1901, Friends who desire accommodations at Park 
Avenue Meeting-house, are requested to make 
known their wish to the committee appointed in 
each monthly meeting, who will forward the 
names to the proper persons in Baltimore. The 
committee on entertainment at Park Avenue can 
receive applications only through the monthly 
mecting’s committee. 

This arrangement, securing as it does, an equita- 
ble apportionment to each monthly meeting, has 
been found to give general satisfaction, and it is 
hoped that Friends will conform as fully as possi- 
ble to the instructions which have been for- 
warded. 


JOHN J. CORNELL, Chairman Enter. Com., 
The Plaza. 

BERTHA JANNEY, Secretary, 
The Plaza, Baltimore Md. 


RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 


Friends desiring to attend the approaching Bal- 
timore Yearly Meeting are informed that ar- 
rangements have been made with the railroad 
companies, so that those near the following rat:- 
roads can obtain excursion tickets to Baltimore 
and return, at a special rate of fare for the round 
trip. 

By applying personally or by letter to the un- 
dersigned, or to Friends’ Book Association, south- 
west corner Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadel- 
phia, card orders may be obtained for the pur- 
chase of tickets of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, Pennsylvania Railroad Division—any 

int east of Pittsburg; Philadelphia and Erie 
Jivision, United Railroads of New Jersey Division, 
West Jersey Railroad, Philadelphia, Wilmington 
and Baltimore Railroad, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more Central Railroad, Baltimore and Potomac 
Railroad, Northern Central Railway, and the Al- 
exandria and Fredericksburg Railway. Also the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, east of the Ohio 
River and south of New York city, or other leased 
or affiliated lines within these limits. 

Tickets may be purchased from the 23d of Tenth 
month to the 2d of Eleventh month, inclusive, 
with limit of expiration Eleventh month 8th, 1905, 
inclusive. 

These orders are not valid if presented at any 
point where the excursion rate is less than twen- 
ty-five cents. When orders are to be forwarded 
by mail a two-cent stamp should be enclosed to 
pay postage. 

EDWARD STABLER, JR., 
Cor. Eutaw and Madison Sts., Baltimore. 


W. THOMAR STARR, 
North and Centre Sts., Baltimore. 


NOTICE. 


We are now located at our new building, 
toro CHERRY STREET, where we will be 
pleased to see all our friends and customers. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS, Printers, 
Edward T. Biddle, | Howard Biddle. 


1010 Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 
J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestaut and 13th Streets, 
(Southeast Corner.) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 
S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 


FRIENDS’ 
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(Continued from page 671.) 


home of Mary A. Carpenter, 35 Green- 
ridge Avenue, at 11 a.m. 


10th mo. 22d (1st-day).—Appointed 
meeting in the unused meeting house at 
Burlington, N. J. 


10th mo, 22d (l1st-day).—Horsham 
Friends’ Association, at the meeting 
house, at 2.30 p.m. Address by Henry 
W. Wilbur. 


10th mo. 24th (3d-day).—Western 
Quarterly Meeting, at London Grove, Pa., 
at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 11 a.m. 


10th mo. 25th (4th-day).—Easton and 
Granville Half Yearly Meeting, at Eas- 
ton, N. Y., at 11 a.m.; ministers and 
elders, day before, at 3 p.m., at North 
Easton. 


10th mo. 26th (5th-day).—Caln Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Sadsbury Meeting 
House (Christiana, Pa.), at 11 a.m.; 
ministers and elders, same day, at 10 
a.m. 


10th mo. 28th (7th-day).—First-day 
school normal class in Ethical Lessons 
based on the Prophets and Gospels, Prof. 
Jesse H. Holmes, teacher, at 2.30 p.m. 


10th mo. 28th (7th-day).—Westbury 
Quarterly Meeting, at Flushing, L. I., at 
10.30 a.m.; ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 2.30 p.m. On the day of quar- 
terly meeting (Seventh-day), at 3 p.m., 
there will be a meeting under the care of 
New York Yearly Meeting’s Committee 
for the Advancement of Friends’ Princi- 
ples. Frederic E. Willits will open a 
discussion on “ The Principles of the So- 
ciety of Friends.” Mary Travilla, Henry 
W. Wilbur and others are expected in 
attendance at all the meetings. 


10th mo. 28th (7th-day).—Western 
First-day School Union, at Hockessin, 
Del., at 10 a.m. 


10th. mo. 29th (1st-day).—Valley 
Meeting attended by Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting’s Committee to Visit 
Smaller Branches, at 10 a.m. 


10th mo. 29th (Ist-day).—Meeting at 
Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Per- 
sons, Forty-fourth Street and Girard 
Avenue, Philadelphia, at 3 p.m. These 
meetings are held whenever there is a 
fifth First-day in the month. 


10th mo. 29th (1st-day)—Conference 
under care of Philanthropic Committees 
of Yearly and Quarterly Meetings, in 
meeting house at Solebury, Pa., at 2.30 
p-m. Prof. Carl Kelsey, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, will address the 
conference on the subject of “ Conditions 
of Social Progress.” 


10th mo. 30th (2d-day).—Nebraska 
Half Yearly Meeting, at Genoa, Neb., at 
11 a.m.; ministers and elders, 7th-day 
before, at 2 p.m. Youths’ meeting, First- 
day, at 3 p.m. 


(Continued on page iii.) 
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JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-aT-Law, 


. §623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Penma. 
Ovviczs : { Lotte, Montgomery County, Penna, 


ALFRED L. SELLERS. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
320 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-Law, 
325 Swede St., Norristown, Penn. 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-aAT-Law, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-Law, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also member of Montgomery County Bar. 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
Richards & Shourds Jobbing attended to. 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street ab. Race), Phila., Pa. 
*Phone 54-78 D Filbert. 


FRANK PETTIT 
Manufacturer of 
IRON FENCING AND GATES 
and other Ornamental Iron Work. 
809 [aster Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY [IILK, 


CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
Special attention given to serving families. 
Ovricsz, 603 Nortn Eicutu Street, Puira., Pa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES, 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley. 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS, 


603 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCATTERED SEEDS 
Edited by L. H. HALL, Swarthmore, Pa. 


is an excellent paper for children, 

monthly for 50 cents a year. New subscribers for 
1906 who send in their names before the close of 
this year will receive the numbers for Eleventh and 
Twelfth months free. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia 


Y. F. A. Building, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


POR PRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


Convenient Restful 
Table d’hote 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 
One occupant, 75 cents per night; $8 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cents each, per night; 
$2 each, per week. 
Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
Phone 1-33-55. 


Homelike 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUT 


Undertaker and Embalmer 
1728 Girard Ave., Philadelphia 


Tevernons, Porrar, 29-38 D 





